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SALUTATI’S CRITICISM OF PETRARCH 


[* THE history of the literary and philosophical revolution that 

we call Humanism, Coluccio Salutati occupies a position of con- 
siderable importance and particular interest. His career is the link 
that connects the Age of Petrarch with the Age of Poggio, and it is 
no exaggeration to say that his were the hands that held the torch 
of learning during the troubled and spiritually momentous years that 
lie between the first and the second phase of Humanism. When 
Petrarch died in 1374, Salutati at the age of forty-three was both in 
the plenitude of his powers and at the beginning of the most active 
and influential part of his life. At this time Beecaccio, Coluccio’s 
intimate friend and Petrarch’s ardent devotee, was on the threshold 
of death, while Niccold Niccoli, who was to become the great literary 
Censor of Florence, was but a boy of nine or ten. Leonardo Bruni, 
who was destined to be the first Humanist to write Latin of Classical 
purity,’ was a child of five; and Poggio Bracciolini, the great 
polemist and discoverer of manuscripts, was not to be born until 
six years later. 

For almost a third of a century after the death of Petrarch, Salu- 
tati was the preéminent champion and apostle of humane studies. He 
not only defended the new culture against its numerous and impas- 
sioned enemies, but acted as a proselytist, encouraging younger stu- 
dents and exhorting them to cultivate those faculties which alone, 
he said, could raise men above the level of brutes.? The two most con- 
spicuous scholars of the next generation, Leonardo Bruni and Pog- 


1 Thiiddaus Zielinski, Cicero im Wandel der Jahrhunderte, 4. Auflage, Leipzig, 
1929, p. 181: “Der erste korrekte Neulateiner ist Bruni.” 

* For an even more emphatic expression of this sentiment see his letter to 
Gambacorti, Vol. II, p. 204 in the Epistolario di Coluccio Salutati, a cura di 
Francesco Novati, 4 vols., Roma, 1891-1911. 
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gio, were both his disciples; he presided over their studies when 
they were obscure and impecunious young men, gave them material 
assistance, and at last by recommendations opened to them the doors 
of the papal Curia, thus making possible their subsequent careers. 
So manifold, moreover, was his influence on less famous men that 
Pier Paolo Vergerio exaggerated but little when he said of Salutati: 
“Omnes quidem, qui dicendi exercitationi operam ullam dabant, hi 
vel ab eo exercitati aut exemplo eius adducti proficiebant. Erat enim 
communis omnium magister, qui haec aut omnino ulla bonarum 
artium studia sequerentur, ad quem unum omnes dubiorum suorum 
indicia laborumque iudicia referebant.”* 

Salutati’s strategic position in the evolution of Humanism lends 
particular interest to his criticism of Petrarch. It may, of course, be 
taken for granted that he enthusiastically and devoutly admired the 
first great Humanist, but in a man of Coluccio’s abilities admiration 
is never unreasoned, but is rather an index of his standard of values, 
while changes in his opinions reveal the development of his thought.‘ 
It is not surprising, therefore, that an examination of his voluminous 
Epistolario® discloses three distinct phases in his attitude toward his 
illustrious predecessor. 

The first of these is most fully expressed in a letter written to 
Roberto Guidi not long after the death of Petrarch.® This is a su- 
perlative encomium that would be dismissed as mere adulation were 
it not so obviously sincere. It is significant that Coluccio, after he 
has eulogized the man, first praises Petrarch’s achievement as a 


* Epistolario di P. P. Vergerio, a cura di Leonardo Smith, Roma, 1934, p. 
297. Cf. the phrase “doctorum virorum quasi communis parens” in the epitaph 
written by Poggio for Salutati’s tomb and similar expressions in letters by 
Poggio and Bruni; these are printed by Novati in an appendix, Vol. IV, pp. 
470, 472 f.,484—In quoting Renaissance writers I have not hesitated to resolve 
contractions and to eliminate obtrusive errors in orthography. 

* Alfred von Martin, in his Coluccio Salutati und das humanistische Lebens- 
ideal, Leipzig, 1916, pp. 212 ff., is inclined to take Coluccio’s praise of Petrarch 
less seriously, on the ground that “Die Stimme unbedingter Huldigung laBt 
ein niichternes Urteil gar nicht laut werden.” But surely even Huldigung, if 
unfeigned, is itself significant, nor need it be unreflective if, as Yon Martin 
himself observes, “in Petrarca sah er [Salutati] . . . die Verkérperung seines 
Tugendideals.” 

*Cited in Note 2 above. The other published works of Salutati provide 
nothing pertinent to the present problem. Of the unpublished works, his De 
morte Petrarchae is apparently lost; see Novati’s note Vol. I, p. 224. Some 
material may be found in the treatise De laboribus Herculis, a work which 
Salutati intended to be the crowning accomplishment of his life, but left 
unfinished; an edition of this work was promised by Nesca A. Robb, Neo- 
platonism of the Italian Renaissance, London [1935], p. 34, and is now, I 
understand, in press. *Vol. I, pp. 176 ff. 
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philosopher. “Deus optime,” he exclaims, “in philosophia . . . quantum 
excessit! Non dico in hac, quam moderni sophistae ventosa iactatione 
inani et impudente garrulitate mirantur in scholis, sed in ea, quae 
animos excolit, virtutes aedificat, vitiorum sordes eluit, rerumque 
omnium, omissis disputationum ambagibus, veritatem elucidat.” 

This passage may serve to remind us of an aspect of Petrarch’s 
work—indeed, an aspect of Humanism—which was generally ignored 
by modern critics until quite recent years, and which even now does 
not receive the emphasis which it, perhaps, deserves. It was, I believe, 
Francois Bonifas? who first compared Petrarch to Socrates, basing 
the comparison on his successful effort to turn philosophical thought 
from dialectics and physics to a study of man and of moral values. 
This analogy we may within limits accept, for although Petrarch 
produced no formal doctrine and even failed to evolve a coherent 
system, the influence of his thought is manifest throughout the whole 
course of Humanism, not only in a sharp repudiation of the Scholastic 
tradition, but in a long series of dialogues and disquisitions on friend- 
ship, happiness, fate, the conduct of life, and other moralia—works 
which we too often dismiss as merely rhetorical. Petrarch had sought 
to build a new structure from suclt essentially incompatible elements 
as ancient philosophy and the Christian faith of St. Augustine; these 
he endeavoured to harmonize formally by the simple process of sacri- 
ficing the former to the latter whenever he could not ignore their 
discordance. And of course he attained in his thought no more than 
an intellectual Peace of Munich, a precarious suspension of conflict 
between antithetical attitudes toward life. In the words of Antonio 
Viscardi, he remained “sospeso tra la risoluzione cristiana e la risolu- 
sione classica del problema della vita.’”* It does not appear that 
Petrarch succeeded in fully satisfying himself that his attempted 
reconciliation was successful; certainly its failure was apparent to 
Leonardo Bruni, and each generation of Humanists found themselves 
compelled to attack the problem anew and to produce new solutions, 
new reconciliations which, whatever their value for individuals, were 
equally artificial and impermanent. Here we need do no more than 
notice, first, the great importance which Salutati attached to the 
philosophical aspect of Humanism, and second, his complete and 
unquestioning acceptance of the validity of Petrarch’s compromise. 

In this eulogy Salutati also claims superiority for Petrarch in elo- 


" De Petrarcha philosopho, Parisiis, 1863, p. 69. 

* Francesco Petrarca e il medio evo, Napoli ecc., s.d., p. 16. Viscardi adds, 
“Cristiana, diciamo, non medievale.” The Classical spirit was that of “un mondo 
in cui l’idea della morte ammonisce solo all’aggrapparsi alla vita.” 
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quence. Dividing eloquence into prose and verse, he finds that in the 
former Petrarch surpassed Cicero in every respect, for the Invectivae 
in medicum® are superior to the Philippic and even the Catilinarian 
orations, while the De vita solitaria and similar works are to be 
weighed against Cicero’s treatises. As for verse, Coluccio is content 
to assert on the basis of the bucolic poetry and the Africa, of which 
he had seen but a few lines, that Petrarch is a great Latin poet. 

In this passage Salutati considers eloquence an accomplishment 
even more noble than philosophy. “Quid enim,” he asks, ““maius quam 
animorum motibus dominari? ... Magnum est equidem tum verbis 
tum sententiis exornare dictamen; maximum autem, immo et difficili- 
mum est, quamvis ornata quamvisque gravi oratione, auditorum 
animos incurvare.” In this praise of eloquence only perfunctory 
provision is made for purely «esthetic and poetic values in literature, 
and it is not difficult to see that the power which Coluccio most ad- 
mires is the power to mould opinion, to produce conviction. And, it 
seems to me, we shall not here stretch the point too far if we conclude 
that he accords this dignity and superiority to eloquence precisely 
because it is the vehicle of moral philosophy. 

Passing over other portions of this demonstration that Petrarch is 
greater than any—nay, greater than all the men of antiquity, we may 
turn to another letter, written five years later.’° In the time that 
intervened between the composition of the two letters, Coluccio had 
seen the copy of Petrarch’s Africa, but although he had several times 
affirmed that Petrarch’s true fame and immortality would rest on 
the epic, and although he had sorrowfully concluded that the Africa 
in the incomplete state in which the poet had left it was a failure, 
a half-built temple that could not long endure," his high estimate of 
its author seems to have undergone no significant change. Again he 
boldly maintains that Petrarch is greater than Homer, Hesiod, 
Theocritus, Virgil, Demosthenes, Cicero, Varro, and Seneca. His 
arguments are but variations or modifications of those which he had 
used before, but we may notice two details of some interest. 

To cope with Virgil, Salutati, who no longer dares point to the 


* Note that this is a composition in which the question at issue is the superior- 
ity of moral over physical philosophy. 

"Vol. I, pp. 337 ff. This is the letter which was attached as a sort of 
testimonium to many codices of Petrarch’s works. 

"Vol. I, pp. 253 f.: “Nisi hoc quod deficit inveniatur, iam ego de Africa 
nostra, hei mihi! horreo dicens, actum iudico. . : . Ex hoe libro, crede mihi, 
pendet eius memoria.” Cf. pp. 240, 242, 249. These are, apparently, the “de- 
lusioni classicistiche di Coluccio” censured by Nicola Festa in his article in 
Studi petrarcheschi, Arezzo, 1928, pp. 193 ff. 
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Africa as a masterpiece, argues that prose is a much greater literary 
medium than verse, on the grounds that verse is like a river confined 
between narrow banks while prose is like the limitless ocean—an 
argument that will seem obscure unless we remember his belief that 
the true function of eloquence is to convince, to indoctrinate, to 
govern by its power the lives of men. 

Amplifying an earlier argument, Coluccio also introduces a curi- 
ous criterion of literary criticism. Petrarch as a philosopher, we are 
told, surpassed Cicero in range of thought'* and Seneca in diction: 
he must, therefore, be greater than either; as a writer he at least 
surpassed Cicero in verse and Virgil in prose: ergo, he is greater than 
either. We should err, I think, to see in this argument mere sophistry. 
Is it not rather an early yet natural expression of admiration for the 
uomo universale, that ideal of the Renaissance that was a wonderful 
affirmation of its faith in man and a splendid translation of the eleu- 
therism, the will-to-freedom, which was perhaps the deepest and 
strongest of its spiritual impulsions? 

The next definite criticism of Petrarch by Salutati was written 
some sixteen years after the letter that we have just discussed, and 
it evinces a transformation of both his opinion and his critical stand- 
ards. In this second phase Coluccio has ceased to be a modernist," 
has become a classicist and even a preterist. Writing to Bartolommeo 
Oliari,* he now maintains that modern writers are not to be com- 
pared to the great of antiquity. In the intellectual realm “tenet 
gradum suum insuperata vetustas et in campo remanet signis im- 
mobilibus atque fixis—et quicquid sibi de subtilitate sophistica 
blandiatur modernitas, sapientia nos, crede mihi, et eloquentia 
vincit.” In this remarkable letter is almost fully elaborated the whole 
chronological and critical scheme of Golden Age, Silver Age, Classi- 


* Such seems to be the meaning of the assertion, p. 342, that a comparison 
will show “Tullium non exundantiorem copia aut gravitate maiorem, verum 
tamen inventione minorem [esse].” 

% Modernism, that is to say, the willingness to judge all things in terms 
of contemporary preoccupations, does not exclude—in fact, usually includes— 
dissatisfaction with the general level of contemporary society. In early Human- 
ism modernistic dislike of tradition often takes the form of protest against 
veneration for mere ancientness. Giovanni Malpaghini, for example, in his 
letter to Salutati vindicates Petrarch’s superiority over a congeries of writers 
ranging from Catullus to Dares Phrygius, “quos aetatis nostrae homines, 
quadam antiquitatis potius reverentia quam stili excellentis industria, coluerunt.” 
The letter was edited by Remigio Sabbadini, Giovanni da Ravenna, Como, 
1924, pp. 248 f.; for the statement that it was addressed to Salutati, see Arnaldo 
Foresti, Aneddoti della vita di Francesco Petrarca, Brescia, 1928, pp. 449 ff. 

*Vol. III, pp. 79 ff. 
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cal Decadence, Middle Ages, and Renaissance. The Age of Cicero, 
he declares, attained the summit of eloquence and learning, so that its 
posterity, however studious and imitative, was unable to maintain 
that high level of achievement. Even in Livy we perceive a decline 
from Cicero, and thence downward from generation to generation 
learning diminishes and eloquence withers; the writers of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries are far more distant from antiquity in merit 
than in time. In his own century, Coluccio concedes, there has been 
a revival of learning, beginning with Albertino Mussato, after whom 
“emerserunt et ista lumina Florentina. . . . Petrarca scilicet et 
Bocaccius,'® quorum opera cuncta, ni fallor, posteritas celebrabit: qui 
tamen quantum ab illis priscis differant facultate dicendi nullum 
arbitror qui recte iudicare valeat ignorare.” 

This letter, in which the doctrine of Classical superiority that was 
to dominate the later Humanism is thus explicitly formulated, was, 
we should observe, written five years before the earliest possible 
date of the literary discussions in the circle of Niccold Niccoli that 
find an echo in Leonardo Bruni’s Dialogus ad Petrum Paulum Istrum, 
and may even be an indication that Niccold’s critical doctrine was 
less original than has been commonly supposed. 

The change in Salutati’s estimate of Petrarch seems to correspond 
to a gradual evolution of his thought as a whole, but within the limits 
of this necessarily percursory comment we can do no more than sug- 
gest one or two factors pertinent to our immediate subject. The 
sources of Petrarch’s culture lay, of course, in pagan antiquity and 
early Latin Christianity, and it appears that Salutati by further 
study and reflection came to feel that Petrarch had made no great 
and original contribution to literature and could not, therefore, be 
placed in the first rank of the world’s writers. This we may infer from 
several letters in which Salutati significantly fails to mention Pe- 
trarch; writing to Cardinal Orsini, for example, he asks: “Si scripta 
desideras, cur nova requiris, cur non scrutaris ornatissimam vetusta- 
tem? ...Crede mihi, nihil novum fingimus, sed quasi sarcinatores de 
ditissimae vetustatis fragmentis vestes, quas ut novas edimus, 
resarcimus.”’* The view that Petrarch was merely a rifacitore—if we 
may deduce from Coluccio’s silence that he held such an opinion— 
may more readily have suggested itself because Petrarch had left 
no great single work, and particularly no systematic treatise on moral 


* Cf. Vol. I, pp. 225 ff. 
*Vol. II, p. 145. The Christian phase of culture is not, of course, here 


ignored; vetustas includes Lactantius, Augustine, and similar writers. 
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philosophy. This in turn may partly explain why Coluccio in his own 
discussions of that subject does not cite Petrarch, but rather turns, 
as Petrarch does, directly to antiquity. In these discussions Salutati, 
adapting the method by which Petrarch had often evaded the prob- 
lem of synthesis, makes a preliminary acknowledgment of the super- 
nal authority of the Christian faith and then turns whole-heartedly 
to pagan writers, thus in reality effecting a dichotomy between divine 
and human knowledge, between faith and culture. Tracing a plan of 
study for Lodovico d’Imola,"’ he concedes that religion is to be culti- 
vated, but not to excess—“non ut fias praedicatorum nostri temporis 
aemulator’”—while he warns the student to neglect no part of the 
humanitas to be found in Cicero, Seneca, Aristotle, and the histori- 
ans.’® In this same letter he accepts for all practical purposes the 
Academic scepticism. The effect of these tendencies of thought must 
have been to reduce the relative importance of Petrarch’s “Christian 


_ Stoicism,” and to emphasize the aspect of Petrarch’s activity in which 


he was most like Salutati, that is to say, a scholar who learned and 
assimilated rather than created. So far as the use of language is 
concerned, it appears that Salutati, although he vaguely felt that 
Petrarch had not attained the heights of ancient eloquence, did not 
detect the many departures from Classical usage, barbarisms and 
solecisms, which were so seriously to compromise Petrarch’s reputa- 
tion in the later phases of Humanism; he alludes to no specific defects 
in Petrarch’s diction, and his own style is neither more chaste nor 
more correct.’® 

A few months before his seventy-fifth and last birthday Salutati 
received from Poggio a letter in which the former pupil and disciple, 
professing to report a conversation that he had had with an un- 
named scholar, criticized the eulogy of Petrarch that Coluccio had 
written some twenty-six years before,”° and suggested as a general 
conclusion that modern writers should not be compared to the an- 
cients. With this proposition Coluccio, fromm the standpoint of the 
criticism that we have last mentioned, should have had no quarrel, 
but he immediately furbished up his old arms and rushed to the 
defence of a position that he himself had abandoned.** He accuses 


Vol. III, pp. 598 ff. At the close of this letter Salutati promises with no 
great alacrity to defend Petrarch if disparagement of him be published. 

“On the importance of the historians in moral philosophy cf. Vol. II, pp. 
292 ff. 

* For general evaluations of Coluccio’s style see Zielinski, op. cit., p. 181, and 
Von Martin, op. cit., p. 217. There seems to be no analytic study. It is my 
impression that there are as many solecisms in Coluccio as in Petrarch. 

* See Note 10 above. ™In two letters to Poggio, Vol. IV, pp. 130 ff., 161 ff. 
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Poggio of blind and unreasoning worship of antiquity,?? and once 
more contends that Petrarch is superior to all the writers and philoso- 
phers of the Classical world. He can no longer assert that Petrarch 
was in his use of language superior to Cicero in prose, to Virgil in 
verse, or to Sallust and Livy in history, but this he attributes to the 
historical evolution of the language, a development that makes it im- 
possible for moderns to recapture without affectation the majesty of 
ancient eloquence.** He also employs again the argument based on 
versatility and several others, but he relies principally on a painfully 
neat checkmate in three moves: eloquence without wisdom is mere 
vanity; wisdom is measured by perception of truth; truth is a mo- 
nopoly of the Christian sect. This device enables Salutati to conclude 
triumphantly: “Gentiles enim Ciceronem, Varronem et Romanos 
omnes, Aristotelem, Platonem et omnem omnino Graeciam, beneficio 
doctrinaque Christianae fidei non Petrarca solum, sed quivis minus 
etiam quam mediocriter eruditus nostri temporis antecedit.”’** In this 
wholesale sacrifice of antiquity on the altars of the more modern 
cult there could, of course, be no reservations, and Coluccio found 
himself compelled by his own argument to admit that “Gentiles et 
Ethnici .. . non sunt humanitatis vel scientiae moralis, sive ethicae, 
quae idem sunt, boni vel imitabiles tractatores.’’**° This admission 
would, no doubt, have both astonished and delighted the pious ob- 
scurantists whose ignorant misology Salutati was at this very time 
combating in the interests of culture.”° 

If we seek the causes of this revirement in Salutati’s final criti- 
cism of Petrarch, we must rely largely on conjecture. Purely per- 
sonal motives, even aside from the universal temptation which urges 
men to persist in their errors rather than retract them, were not 
wanting. Salutati may well have felt that there was too little grati- 
tude and deference in his disciples, who were now manifesting a 


=P. 133: “Et quis ferat vos sine ratione et auctoritate, solius famae et existi- 
mationis umbra, sic laudibus priscos extollere?” Cf. Note 13 above. 

* Particularly interesting in the light of subsequent Humanism is the pas- 
sage, p. 142, in which he asks: “Nonne inscitissime facitis tu et ille et omnes 
alii, qui maiestatem illam eloquii tam anxie desideratis in modernis, ut nisi 
vineant vel saltem redoleant vetustatem adeo mordaciter condemnetis?” Cf. 
his letter to Bruni, Vol. IV, p. 148. 

* We may notice also for comparison with his earlier opinion an ancillary 
sophistry, p. 144: “Cicero . . . semet teste, cum foret Academicus, nihil scivit. 
... Nonne pudendum tibi . . . est, de scientia et eruditione, eum, se teste, nihil 
scientem anteponere vel aequare Petrarcae?” 

*P. 164. One of his examples of pagan errors in morality is precisely the 
Brutus of whom he had said, Vol. II, p. 292, “Vis iustitiae formulam? Occurrent 
tibi Brutus atque Torquatus. . . .” 

* To this period in his life belong the two most systematic defences of cul- 
ture that he had undertaken, Vol. IV, pp. 170 ff., 205 ff. 
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certain intellectual independence ;?” we may even conjecture, though 
less plausibly, that he felt a certain jealousy, a prevision that his 
pupils would surpass him in the studies to which he had devoted his 
life. Whatever the cause, a certain note of acerbity appears from 
time to time in his letters to them.* But a far more compelling mo- 
tive may, perhaps, be discerned in his last letter to Poggio, in which 
he expresses with no little anxiety a feeling that Poggio’s culture is 
incomplete: “Vellem autem, opto, desidero et expecto, quod illa 
sapientia pietateque, qua Deo grati dilectique efficimur, et optima 
sciendi curiositate simulque caritate proficias, non minore gradu 
quam in aliis quibus hucusque nervos intendisti tuos. .. . Nondum 
enim video quod doctrinae Christianae perfectionem agnoscas.”*° 
The old man’s somewhat pathetic earnestness seems to betray a fear 
lest the validity of the forced syncrasy of humane culture and 
Christianity which he had inherited from Petrarch and employed 
as the basis of his own thought be questioned by the younger man. 
He had always taken piety for granted and had assumed that on 
this fixed foundation he might securely erect his edifice of liberal 
culture. In Poggio he saw, or he feared to see, a tendency to dis- 
pense with the preliminary affirmation and to regard culture as in- 
tellectually autonomous—a tendency that would inevitably disturb 
the artificial equilibrium of the Petrarchean “system.” Are we justi- 
fied in finding in such foreboding the principal motive of Salutati’s 
somewhat strident assertion of Petrarch’s literary supremacy? 

It was only fitting, however, that Coluccio should close his life 
with a vindication of his revered master, with a gallant hyperbole 
as a tribute to the earliest form of Humanism, a tradition that was 
already obsolete. The next generation had already claimed its in- 
heritance—a generation of young men who, arming themselves with 
the authority of the ancients, were to believe in progress—were, in 
other words, to believe that they were wiser than their fathers. 

Revito P. OuIver 

University of Illinois 


* Poggio obstinately held to his own views on orthography (cf. p. 162); 
Bruni had accused Salutati of incorrectly writing his own name (p. 149). 

* About this same time he found excessively disconsolaie a letter that Bruni 
had written when ill in an isolated and comfortless town, and answered it with 
such sharp sarcasm that Bruni was moved to bitter anger. Bruni’s letter is 
printed by Novati, Vol. IV, pp. 375 ff. When Poggio returned a conciliatory 
answer to his first letter in defence of Petrarch, Coluccio, in what may be the 
last private letter that he wrote before his death, accused his pupil of syco- 
phancy and evasiveness, and pressed for a complete surrender, Von Martin be- 
lieves, pp. 55 ff., 288 ff., that the controversy would have become a bitter polemic 
had not Salutati died before Poggio could reply. * Pp. 159 f. 


REMARKS ON SOME RECENT LYRICS 


~— YEARS ago Pellizzi, in his Lettere italiane del nuovo secolo, 
was obliged to confess that he found little to admire in the con- 
temporary lyric. In common with other critics of the time he de- 
plored the “paura folle del contenuto” which seemed to afflict the 
modern poet, bewailed the lack of a “figura dominante” in the sense 
that Carducci or D’Annunzio were for their respective generations 
and fell back on the somewhat hollow thought that the present 
period in Italy is a time of “realizzazione pratica” rather than 
“creazione spirituale.”* 

Probably all this is in the main still true and yet it is of course 
one of the reasons that might well arouse rather than discourage 
interest in what the Italian poets are writing to-day. For one cannot 
but feel that in a country which has always had at least one great 
poet for every generation and where the muse has never lacked faith- 
ful and gifted disciples the present situation is unnatural and can- 
not long continue. And of course it must not be assumed that be- 
cause the lyric is temporarily in eclipse that there are no poets in 
contemporary Italy. To the contrary; there is a vast abundance of 
names and a great variety of styles and techniques. This is strik- 
ingly illustrated by the recent publication of two up to date an- 
thologies, Le pit belle liriche italiane dell’anno 1937 and Le pit belle 
liriche italiane dell’anno 1938. Both volumes are edited by Nicola 
Moscardelli—of whom we shall have more to say later—and taken 
together they give a very good panorama of the modern lyric. 

It is of course hard to generalize on such a collection—over eighty 
poets are represented and the editor has been at pains to see that 
all styles and attitudes are given a hearing—but I think it safe to 
risk the statement that the “paura folle del contenuto” is less evi- 
dent than it was ten years ago. There is a very fair proportion of 
these poets who have something to say and say it clearly. And in- 
deed in the matter of form there is evident a return to orthodoxy. 
The selection from Marinetti seems a voice from the long dead past; 
although free verse is well represented there is much use of rhyme 
and one or two daring individuals have written sonnets. On the 
whole this seems to me a healthy sign. Not that the freedom from 
metrical pedantry was not worth the struggle but in Italian, where 


* These comments will be found in the chapter on poetry, pp. 354-372 uf the 
vol. cit. Milano. 1929. 
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rhyme is graceful and natural and a sense of form is part of the 
racial inheritance, the more drastic modern innovations often give 
an impression of constraint rather than freedom. There must have 
been in our day many modern poets who have forced themselves 
into the new freedom with more effort than a medieval poet would 
have expended on a sestina—and as much evident artifice. 

So much for generalizations. As for the individual poets repre- 
sented, no doubt every reader will find his favorites and it is one of 
the delights of this “interregnum” that the reader may do so with- 
out feeling that there are great names he must admire or pretend 
to. Indeed the selections by Leonello Fiume and C. Govoni, consid- 
ered by many among the leading poets of the day, do not, it seems 
to me, come up to the level of their production. Paese ligure*? however 
is a good introduction to the verse of Pastonchi for those who may 
not be familiar with this poet’s rare gifts. It is a good example too 
of one of the more noticeable trends in the book, a return to the 
sane, simple things of life, an objective enjoyment of nature and 
country life. Aurora*® by Libero Bigiaretti, L’albero morto* by Filippo 
DePisis and Canto d’una vendemmiatrice® by Carlo Betocchi are 
other examples of this mood, naturally with considerable individual 
variation. Betocchi indeed has a certain warm melancholy that 
makes one think of Pascoli, an impression that is intensifiea by his 
Alla dolorosa provvidenza.? Eugenio Montale is well represented by 
Eastbourne? and Nel parco di Caserta;* these poems alone would 
suffice to give the reader an idea of this poet’s great gifts. A re- 
surgence of patriotic poetry is of course to be expected in a nation 
that has been at pains to inflame the nationalist spirit. There are 
in these two volumes several such selections some of which are 
rather grandiloquent in tone and not very appealing, at least to a 
foreigner. Falangisti* by Aldo Capasso is, however, stirring and the 
pathetic La madre e il figlio? (Fanny Dini) is a quiet but moving 
presentation of the reverse of the military medal. Regionalism as 
such seems moribund if one can judge from these anthologies but 
G. Tibalducci’s lines on Florence* are noteworthy as are those of 
I. Scurto on Alessandria.* Morto in fabbrica® (Fidia Gambetti) is a 
dramatic piece of writing and Nascita (Giovanni Necco) is a mas- 
terpiece of compact intensity. One of the finest pieces in the collec- 


?In the 1937 volume. 
*In the 1938 volume. 
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tion is Jo mi riprommetto di non arricchire® of Enrico Pea whose 
deep human philosophy and serene outlook on life is representative 
of much of the modern lyric tone. Perhaps the most original and 
certainly the most amusing poem of both anthologies is the Stornel- 
lata ditirambica? of Paolo Buzzi, frankly derivative from Redi but 
with a good deal of fire and good nature and abounding in lively 
references to modern personages. 

The value of such annual anthologies, both as a sort of balance 
sheet for the present and encouragement for the future, is obvious. 
It seems equally obvious that no writer in Italy is better fitted to 
undertake such a selection than Nicola Moscardelli. Not only a 
capable critic and a generous appraiser of the work of others he is 
himself one of the leading poets of this generation. For a long time 
Moscardelli has not had the recognition he deserves but the recent 
publication of Foglie e fiori (the collected poems of his youth) is a 
significant indication of his growing reputation. It is true that in 
this volume there are echoes of the crepuscolari and other pre-war 
and post-war currents, but over and above it all there is a sincerity 
of sentiment and a mystical grasp of the poetry of little every-day 
things that are the-peculiar attributes of the poet himself. That 
Moscardelli is still increasing his poetic stature is indicated by the 
praise accorded his Le grazie della terra which has been called “uno 
dei pit bei libri di poesia del Novecento.”* A volume very original 
in form it is also one in which the mysticism of the author is most 
closely allied with a deep and nobly expressed faith. It contains 
examples of his various types of approach, for in the matter of tech- 
nique Moscardelli is most versatile and writes in blank verse, prose 
or—more rarely—rhyme. But, as he says himself, everything he 
writes is poetry whether or not the arrangement is metrical. The 
following example will show how true this is and will also illustrate 
the poet’s ability to transform the most commonplace detail of our 
world into something of religious significance: 


Le scarpe 


Attraverso le scarpe noi tocchiamo la terra: se potessimo andare a piedi 
nudi sentiremmo direttamente la vita vivente, ci immergeremmo senza veli 
nell’onda. 

Certi mendicanti hanno delle scarpe rotte: il tomaio e la suola si sono 
tanti separati che formano una bocca spalancata, una bocca che ha fame, simile 
a quella che, sdentata, vi chiede sottovoce |’elemosina. 


“In ICS, April 1938, p. 112. 
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Taluni vecchi hanno delle scarpe di stoffa, rigonfie d’ovatta come le loro 
orecchie. Queste non sentono pili le parole e quelle non sentono pit la terra. 
Ai morti si mettono scarpe nuove, sebbene essi camminano senza sfiorare il 


suolo. 


More conventional in form the following will serve as well to give 
an idea of the poet’s sensitiveness: 


I fanciulli 


La rondine che viene d’oltremare 

a coronor di voli il nostro tetto 

é messaggera della primavera 

e il cinguettio che infervora la gronda 
suscita le viole sulle prode: 


cosi il fanciullo che varca la soglia 

di questo mondo reca a noi novelle 
del paradiso e sotto la sua fronte 

un messaggio divino é@ suggellato. 
Par che la terra sotto il suo passaggio 
ritrovi la primiera levita 

si che i vecchi si scrollano degli anni 
e nella mano che carezza il figlio 

ad occhi chiusi il padre riassapora 

la tenerezza dell’ antica eta. 


Similarly sensitive is Ugo Betti, whose volume Uomo e donna has 
placed him in the front rank of contemporary poets. He too sees 
poetry in everyday things but he gives them rather a cosmic than 
a personally religious significance. Both poets are on the surface 
melancholy in that they recognize the “sentimiento tragico de la 
vida” but Moscardelli has always been illuminated by a mystic 
optimism, Betti’s is rather the mood of stoic acceptance. Uomo e 
donna has some powerful poems, notably: 

Peccato originale 
La luce sopra i calmi mari 
Lentamente si diffuse ; 
Dormivano come foglie chiuse 
I continenti solitari. 
E s’inoltrarono le due creature, 


Sbigottite, tenendosi per mano 
Deuiro i silenzi e le frescure, 


Ai loro passi, come una colomba 
Snidata, l’eco si levd, poi tacque. 
Timidamente aprirono la fronda, 
Spiarono la cava ombra dell’acque . . . 
Ed in quell’ombra scorsero due volti 
Che salivano tremando 

Dentro cieli capovolti. 
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Allora con grande stupore e sgomento 
Si guardarono, si toccarono. Nudi 
Erano fra il cielo e le rupi, 

E rabbrividivano, come al vento. 
Dentro i torsi d’argilla 

Si gonfiava un’ignota 

Tristezza, col mugghio d’un’onda .. . 
Poi caddero. E stamparono la mota 
Con incancellabile impronta. 


There are many other poems which are up to the level of this 
one. If one were to make a criticism of Betti’s inspiration it might 
be that in seeing the universal meaning in human experience the 
poet occasionally loses sight of the individual and the lyrics tend 
to become somewhat impersonal. However he too is capable of deep 
feeling as witness the poem Bambina of which I quote the opening 
lines: 

Predileta dai padri é la bambina. 
Ella é sui compiti, agretta 

La voce ancora, ruvida la manina. 
Domani, il seno giovinetto in ansia 
Timidamente premera la veste; 
Passera, illuminata dalle feste, 
Arrossendo la delicata guancia. 
Questo dovra avvenire, 

E certo; come certo é che tra poco 
Salira ai prati, ai caldi davanzali 
Ai monti l’ombra, tremera il bianco fuoco 
D’Espero dentro i cieli occidentali. 


Uomo e donna is indeed a profound book written by a man who 
is as much a philosopher as a poet and Betti considers it, rightly I 
think, as summing up and carrying to a conciusion his previous 
poetical works. 

Among other recent volumes which are really noteworthy is 
Lacrime e sole by Francesco Cazzamini Mussi. We are in a more 
modest, one might say a more familiar world with this poet. This is 
not to deny him originality but simply to state that in the form of 
his lyries he is more conventional (most of them are rhymed and the 
sonnet is a favorite form with him) and that his emotional reactions 
too are more conventional. There is less of the mystic glow which we 
have observed in Moscardelli and hardly any metaphysics, but there 
is a good deal of deep and homely feeling. Many readers will find 
particularly appealing the author’s love for animals; the poems Cane 
e gatto and Una scimmia che piange show a sympathy for dumb 
creatures that is rather rare in Italian poetry. 
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Obviously the above mentioned volumes do not exhaust the field. 
If one were making a detailed survey of the lyric today such names 
as Montale and Govoni would have to be more fully discussed and 
Ungaretti and Saba, whom I have not had occasion to mention, 
would certainly occupy a high place in any thorough presentation 
of the contemporary scene. I have here simply taken some of the 
most recent productions in lyric verse as examples of what the mod- 
ern poets are doing. If it is true that there is yet no dominant per- 
sonality in the field it will be, I think, equally obvious from a study 
of such works as I have cited that the muse is by no means dead and 
that the poets of present day Italy, neither unaware nor unworthy 
of their traditions, are outgrowing their fear of contenuto and their 
tendency to play with form for form’s sake. 

Tuomas G. 

New York State College for Teachers 
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TU MAESTRO 
In Memory of Vittorio Rossi 


RULY in our field maestro di color che sanno, teacher of teach- 
ers, Vittorio Rossi has taught directly or indirectly all contempo- 
rary students of Italian literature. 

His works remain a monument to the sterner duties and virtues of 
scholarship. Masterpiece of authority, completeness and concision, 
his little three-volume classic, Storia della letteratura italiana, which 
has passed through edition after edition until there are a dozen, is 
a true monument of pedagogy, distinguished at the same time for 
the qualities most and least characteristic of the Latin mind, namely 
synthesis and analysis. As a book both of fact and criticism, covering 
the entire field with rare penetration and catholicity of taste, it will 
be a long time before it is superseded. His Quattrocento is likewise 
the standard volume in the field. In addition to various longer studies 
of individual authors, his Scritti di critica letteraria are important, 
being the collection of his best loved articles as arranged by his 
students to commemorate the fortieth anniversary of his teaching. 
Among his most valuable shorter works are his essay on the dolce 
stil nuovo and the articles on Italian literature and individual au- 
thors in the Italian Encyclopaedia. 

But his critical edition of the Petrarch Familiari is perhaps the 
work on which Vittorio Rossi lavished the most devotion. One of 
his principal activities, too, was Presidency of the Royal Commission 
for the National Edition of the works of Petrarch. “I] mio Petrarca,” 
he used to say with fraternal fondness. 

Working as he did through the periods of both the “encyclopaedic” 
or “historic” and “impressionistic” standards of literary history, 
with unusual humility, flexibility and daring Vittorio Rossi com- 
bined them. In his later work he has remarkably shown forth the 
virtues of each of these antagonistic schools. Contemporary critics 
have discarded the encyclopaedic type of culture as unworthy be- 
cause not sufficiently vital. But Rossi justified encyclopaedic know]l- 
edge by overcoming this objection, for he was a living encyclopaedia. 
It seemed that there was literally no article or book that he had not 
read and actively integrated in his culture. He could cite offhand 
the bibliography of any subject all along the centuries. 

Fundamentally he was the scientist in literature, objective and 
impersonal. And yet in the midst of syntheses of factual material 
flow fervid passages of personal interpretation, of which those re- 
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garding the Paradiso in his introduction to the first volume of the 
Divina Commedia are examples. Built as it is on the solid basis of 
erudition, his impressionistic criticism is of real value. 

I knew Vittorio Rossi first in my student days at the Royal Uni- 
versity of Rome, where I had the privilege of studying the Italian 
epics with him and the History of Italian literary criticism. His 
lectures were unfailing models of both scholarship and pedagogy, the 
results of a monastic dedication to the highest ideals of our profession. 

I last talked with my former professor a few days before his pass- 
ing. He had resigned just a year previously from the Chair of Italian 
at the University of Rome, and was engaged on the completion of 
publications awaited by scholars everywhere. He told me that he was 
then finishing canto by canto his notes to the Purgatorio, and looking 
forward to the Paradiso which he was eager to complete, though he 
mentioned that he had stated the essentials of his interpretation in the 
introduction to his edition of the Inferno. He was also carrying along 
with this work still another revision of his Storia della letteratura 
italiana. 

But now for some years he had been without the invaluable assist- 
ant of his early books, his beloved wife, Pia Rossi. In Italy where 
typewriters are still regarded as suspiciously mechanical every word 
of Rossi’s monumental volumes was transcribed longhand by his 
patient and devoted wife. To his science she added her love and the 
worlds of both science and love have been enriched thereby. 

Vittorio Rossi’s influence extended to the United States as well as 
to all countries where Italian literature is studied. Among his major 
bonds with our country were his honorary memberships in our As- 
sociation and in the Modern Language Association. He received 
Italica regularly, and in the same conversation we spoke of it to- 
gether and of the activities of our Association, in which he showed 
much interest. Thus we in America may feel that we share also in 
a very personal way in the grief of native Italians at the major 
vacancy made in the ranks of noble scholars and noble men. 

Truly among the summits of learning, his going has “left a lone- 
some place against the sky.” 

Yet the memory of his dedicated years, of their asceticism and 
their satisfaction, and the comfort in the works he has left us, will 
always remain a cherished testimony to quello infinito e ineffabil 
bene of the life of the mind. 

FREDERIKA BLANKNER 

Western Reserve University 
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his Italian reading: Passavanti, Sannazzaro, Poliziano, Molza, | 
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to Poe’s acquaintance with Dante. During the one year when 
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Mathews would like to have mentioned, are too obvious not to 
be recognized as misprints. ] 
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PEDAGOGICAL AND News Nores 


Professor Kenneth MacKenzie of Princeton has been elected a fellow ot 
the Medieval Academy of America. 

Renato Poggioli, Visiting Lecturer of Italian Literature at Smith college, is 
to join the faculty of Brown University. He will also be on the faculty of the 
Middlebury Summer School as Visiting Professor of Italian Literature. Professor 
Poggioli has taught in Florence, Rome, Wilno and Warsaw and is the author of 
various books and articles on Russian, German, Czech and Polish literature. 
His most recent volume is Pietre di Paragone, a book of essays on various 
modern authors. 

At the meeting of the Association of Modern Language Teachers of the 
Central West and South, the Italian section was well attended and presented a 
lively program. Joseph Rossi of Wisconsin was chairman and Hilda Norman 
of Chicago secretary. Lawrence Poston of Knox College spoke on the Applica- 
tion of Linguistics to the Teaching cf the Romance Languages. Miss Harriet 
Cowles of Deerfield-Shields High School, Highland Park, Ill. presented a report 
on An Italian-American Community in the Vicinity of Chicago in which she 
indicated some of the drastic changes that spoken Italian has suffered in 
contact with English. A symposium on The Textbook Problem in the Teaching 
of Italian, led by Elton Hocking of Northwestern, Elizabeth Nissen of Minne- 
sota and Robert F. Roeming of Wisconsin, reviewed the field of available text- 
books and called attention to certain gaps, notably editions of texts from 
earlier periods of Italian literature and composition books. The nominating 
committee recommended for chairman Mr. Thornton of Oberlin and for sec- 
retary Mr. Cherubini of Western Reserve. 

Since January /1 Giornalino, published by S. Vanni, New York, has been 
under the editorship of Mr. Gaetano Massa. Mr. Massa has also recently 
published Italian Letter Writing (Vanni, New York) which may be recom- 
mended to Italian teachers as a unique book on an important and somewhat 
neglected phase of teaching. 

Central High School of Providence, R.I. boasts a “Circolo Petrarca” which 
has been in continuous existence for over fifteen years. It was founded in 
October, 1922, at the Commercial High School by Cavaliere T. Franklin Walsh, 
who at that time was teaching the first Italian classes in any public school of 
Rhode Island. The name of the school has since been changed from Commer- 
cial to Central, and Cav. Walsh has become Principal, but the “Circolo 
Petrarca” continues to offer its sixty members an extra-curricular activity in 
Italian culture. 

The Rocky Mountain School of Languages in connection with Colorado 
College has a summer session at Colorado Springs, Colorado. The 1938 bulletin 
listed four elementary, three intermediate, and seven advanced courses in 
Italian as well as one in methods and three in linguistics. 

The Italian Club in Port Chester Senior High School, Port Chester, New 
York, exchanges musical and dramatic programs with clubs in New Rochelle 
and Harrison. This exchange of activities serves as an incentive to members of 
all groups concerned, and is considered decidedly worth while by their sponsors. 

The Italian Club of the Cranston Senior High School, Cranston, R.I., an- 
nually entertains the Parent Teacher's Association. This spring the club pre- 
sented a dialogue by Roberto Bracco and a program of modern and folk songs 
and folk dances. The result is increased interest on the part of the parents in 
the Italian courses offered at the school. 
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Every year the Italian Club of Brown University and Pembroke College 
gives a semi-formal dance, the proceeds of which form a scholarship to assist 
a Freshman of Italian family. This year the fund is in memory of their former 
professor, the late Dr. Alfonso De Salvio. 

Last fall a series of lectures entitled “Lives of Great Men” was presented 
over WEAF on Saturday afternoons. Copies of these lectures are obtainable 
by request from the National Broadcasting Company. Two are of special in- 
terest for our classes: “Saint Francis of Assisi” and “Dante, Supreme Inter- 
preter of the Medieval World,” both by Edward Howard Griggs. 

Les Annales, Parisian bi-monthly, for August 25, 1938, publishes a chapter 
of a new book by Fred Bérence, “Léonard de Vinci, Ouvrier de |'Intelligence.” 
This historiographer of Renaissance art compares the “Last Supper” with other 
works on the same subject by other artists, judging Da Vinci’s superior to 
all others. He quotes many of the legends connected with the famous work, 
and relates the vicissitudes through which it has passed since its execution. 

Leonardo, Ottobre, 1938, publishes an enthusiastic review of a new life of 
Marconi, Jl Dominatore dell’infinito, by Pietro Caccialupi, Ed.: La Prora, 
Milano. The reviewer enthusiastically recommends the book to all youth, as 
an aid to the appreciation of Marconi as scientist and patriot. 

Giornale Storico della Letteratura Italiana September 1938, reviews a book, 
Costumes and Festivals of Milanese Society under Spanish Rule, by F. Saxl, 
printed in the Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol. X XIII in 1936. The re- 
viewer states that the book contains minute descriptions of costumes complete 
as to material and design, and furnishes many pictures. 

Italian Studies, Manchester University Press, England, for November, 1938, 
reports a spreading interest in Italian studies, attested by the establishment 
of two new University posts, and a list of forty-six Italian studies now in 
progress. 

The Board of Education of the City of New York, in connection with its 
Bulletin of High Points has published a series of Foreign Language Mono- 
graphs by Theodore Huebener. While most of them are applicable equally to 
all foreign languages, the first four described below are especially valuable for 
Italian, and the others contain items of interest. The following notes are from 
these monographs. 

Dialogues, Songs and Projects for Pupils of Lower Linguistic Ability. Two 
short dialogues in Italian: Gioco, and Una Scomessa, a list of 30 songs including 
folk songs, popular, operatic, and patriotic selections, with a bibliography of 
seven song books. Outline for a project in Italian explorers. Outline for a food 
project involving different kinds of Italian food. 

Modern Languages and the Pupil of Lower Linguistic Ability. Equally 
applicable to all foreign languages, and contains very useful suggestions for 
non-college classes. Suggested activities for which detailed outlines are supplied 
are: A) Reading, B) Dialogue, C) Songs, D) Memory Work, E) Cultural 
Material, F) Language Facts and Usage. 

The Use of Dialogue in Foreign Language Teaching. A discussion of the 
value of dialogue in teaching, suggestions of topics for dialogues and how to 
carry them out. Contains four simple dialogues in Italian. 

Forty Helpful Hints in Teaching Foreign Languages. Good hints on class- 
room procedure applicable to any language. 

An Experiment in Foreign Languages in the Elementary School. Statistics 
showing progress in French in grades 7 A through 8 B. 

The Reading Aim in Foreign Language Teaching. Very good suggestions 
for varying the content and conduct of oral work. 

Pupil Activity in Foreign Languages. Describes two different methods of 
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conducting classes. The first is a report of an original method by one teacher; 
the second is the group method which divides the class into several groups, 
each engaged in a different activity. 

A Course in French for Bright Young Children. 

Can the Slow Pupil Learn Foreign Languages? Discussion of the problem 
of the “nonacademically minded child.” Of the five lessons described, one is 
Italian, and the methods outlined in the others are applicable. 

Nancy J. Simpkinson of Bennett Junior High School, Piqua, Ohio, describes 
“A New Kind of Spanish Club.” The idea, which involves students who have 
studied no Spanish, could be carried out equally well in Italian. The meetings 
follow a definite outline of three parts: 1) Spanish words and phrases, 2) Cul- 
ture, including customs and literature, 3) music. Besides entertaining the mem- 
bers themselves, the club entertained the school. Results are twofold: 1) ad- 
vertising the course, 2) familiarizing the student with Spanish before he starts a 
formal class (Modern Language Journal, Dec. 1938). 

A new point is emphasized by Arthur Minton of Boys High School, Brooklyn, 
New York, in his article “Un Tintamarre si Diabolique.” He calls attention to 
the cries of street merchants, which he characterizes by the quotation, “urban 
folklore,” and gives several suggestions for their possible use in dramatic per- 
formances. Following his article is a bibliography, which cites seven collections 
of Italian cries. 

In “Main Objective in the Study of Foreign Languages,” Otto A. Greiner of 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, gives an interesting justification of the 
retaining of foreign language study in the curriculum. He believes the aim 
should be to “make the student intelligent about language.” A study of foreign 
language enriches the student’s understanding of and appreciation for English 
as well as other languages (ibid.). 

In the first fascicle of vol. XIV (1938) of L’/talia Dialettale, Manfredi Porena 
presents an interesting erticle, Sull’ uso degli ausiliari “essere” e “avere” in 
italiano (pp. 1-22), a clear and careful exposé of the development and extension 
of the use of essere as auxiliary from its original use with the past participle of 
deponent verbs; the situation in modern Italian is summarized concisely. Prof. 
Clemente Merlo’s Contributi alla conoscenza dei dialetti della Liguria odierna 
(pp. 23-58) treat of “gli esiti dir ...e di n intervocalici nel dialetto di Pigna 
(Imperia),” a small village in the extreme west of the Ligurian area. Ferruccio 
Blasi’s work on the dialect of Preta (Rieti) is concluded with a “spoglio les- 
sicografico” (pp. 59-77). The second fascicle contains Note Etimologiche Ladine 
by Carlo Salvioni (pp. 79-91), and several smaller etymological notes by the 
same author; although Salvioni died in 1920, he has been represented by post- 
humous publications, edited by Prof. Merlo, in almost all the volumes of 
L’Italia Dialettale. The rest of the second fascicle is occupied by the first part 
of Max Leopold Wagner’s study Flessione nominale e verbale del sardo antico e 
moderno (pp. 93-160), a detailed treatment originally intended to form part of 
a work on Sardinian historical grammar. 

Smith College announces the promotion of Michele F. Cantarella from As- 
sistant Professor to Associate Professor of Italian; also the granting of sabbat- 
ical leave for the second semester to Miss Anacleta Vezzetti, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Italian. 

On April 28 and 29 Gli Scapigliati of Chicago University presented Cosi é 
(se vi pare) by Luigi Pirandello and Avarizia di Pantalone by Rina Paltrinieri. 

Contributors and friends of Jtalica are asked to send news notes to any of 
the editors; high school and pedagogical notes particularly to Miss Carol B. 
Bogman, Mount Pleasant High School, Providence, Rhode Island. 
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Bryson, F. R.: The Sixteenth-Century Italian Duel: a study in 
Renaissance Social History. Chicago, The University of Chicago 
Press, 1938. 

This study of the Italian duel appears three years after another 
study called The Point of Honor in Sixteenth-Century Italy: an 
Aspect of the Life of the Gentleman, which Mr. Bryson offered as an 
introduction to his forthcoming work on the duel. Both together give 
a summary of the Italian renaissance code of honor and its accom- 
paniment the duel. 

Mr. Bryson attempted a tough job when he set out to condense 
books on the duel, for the rules concern such fine points to begin 
with, and the differences of opinion are such refinements upon re- 
finements that a summary of the lot fairly makes one dizzy to follow 
the turns. For this reason one may wish that the author had not rele- 
gated to the introduction, notes, and appendices the historical survey, 
illustrations and other excursions, which, appropriately distributed, 
would have served well for relief. It is a ticklish and ungracious busi- 
ness to criticize an author’s methods and even more so to question 
the value of what he set himself to do. But assume, justifiably enough, 
that everything necessary is included in this summary, accurately 
reduced from the something more than a hundred books consulted, 
the question remains to plague, what is the use to others of all this 
labor, thus presented. The student may learn the problems of dueling 
in sixteenth-century Italy, and the variations of opinions concerning 
them, and in part the variations in practice, and in poetic treatments, 
but he will grow uncommon weary at the task, and he will be left to 
wonder about several matters. 

It is not clear, for example, what significance in general to attach 
to these rules. The authors varied in their purposes; some like Muzio 
are highly theoretical because they wrote to reform the disorders and 
outrages involved in the practice of dueling. The reader is left blind 
here as to whether the rules govern actual practice, or are at least 
supposed to govern practice even though not observed, or are untried 
proposals for reform. And one may identify a fourth variation, ideal 
proposals never seriously intended as practical. Complete identifica- 
tion cannot be asked for, because impossible, but some guide toward 
the very different pictures either ideal or real which the details sug- 
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Again the relative importance of the views summarized is not in 
general indicated. “Some say this, some this, and some this.” Every- 
thing is seen in the flat, so to speak. Now these Italian authors differ 
in their importance. As Muzio says, when scholars and churchmen 
write on the duel one cannot expect anything very pertinent to be 
said. He wrote, he said, not philosophically or Christianly, but 
gentlemanly and cavalierly. And frequently Italian treatises were 
mere jeux d’esprit, whatever their subjects. 

But beyond these matters of direct import these facts and theories 
need interpretation, to show their significance and ramifications in 
Italian life. Mr. Bryson claims that they have such significance but 
contents himself with the briefest of suggestions as to what it is. It 
would seem that the whole thing should be shot through with illumi- 
nating comment. It is the more disappointing that this is not done here 
in that only the study of the books themselves equips a man to make 
such comment. The part of a book that lies outside summary— 
setting, style, details, and an intangible something that it creates 
in the reader that amounts to feeling rather than thought and is 
beyond proof, is necessary to this philosophizing. No summary, no 
excerpts even can do the work. Hence I would reproach Mr. Bryson, 
and with him the whole race of epitomizers and also excerpt makers 
that are so busy today, for stopping at the beginning of their job, 
and missing the opportunity that was theirs. In the present case, the 
full, significant, illuminating study of the Italian duel as a part of 
renaissance social history still remains to be written by one who 
will again read these hundred odd books. 

RutH KELso 


University of Illinois 


AuessaANnpro Manzoni: I Promessi Sposi, col commento di Dino 
Provenzal. Milano, Mondadori, 1938; pp. 764, L. 16. 

Manzoni’s J Promessi Sposi will always remain a favorite book. 
This much can be said with relative safety, despite the fact that 
students in Italy (and, to a limited extent, students of Italian in 
America), are often required to dissect it, destroying, thereby, some 
of its artistic beauty, and limiting the pleasure that can be derived 
from reading this great literary masterpiece. Many of us have prob- 
ably heard students both in Italy and in America protesting more or 
less vehemently against the way in which Manzoni’s novel is pre- 
sented to them. Most of us know, too, that, notwithstanding the 
surgical operations to which it is periodically subjected, the book 
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still continues to be a great favorite. This is especially true in Italy 
where during the first fifty years following its appearance it traversed 
one hundred and eighteen editions in Italian, (see Antonio Vismara, 
Bibliografia manzoniana, Milan, 1875, p. 3), and where new editions 
of it are still being published almost annually. The most recent is 
by Prof. Dino Provenzal. This edition is printed on good paper. con- 
tains numerous fullpage illustrations (some in color), and is ac- 
companied by a very extensive, and often quite stimulating com- 
mentary. Occasionally Prof. Provenzal utilizes notes and comments 
used by other commentators: he says so himself in the Avvertenza 
to his edition; more frequently, however, the comments are his own, 
and they are quite original in character. Typical of his comments are 
the following: near the end of chapter iii, Fra Galdino, having duly 
impressed Agnese with the importance of the miracle of the walnuts, 
and having received a generous quantity of less miraculous ones from 
Lucia, “se n’ando, un po’ pit curvo e pili contento di quel che fosse 
venuto.” The editor comments: “e noi lo vediamo allontanarsi con 
un sorriso questo fraticello che gia pregusta la gioia di far vedere al 
convento la bella elemosina che ha messo insieme in tempo di carestia, 
questo buon raccontatore di miracoli e raccoglitore di noci.” Renzo 
has just returned from the inn (end of chapter vi, p. 120) with the 
happy news that Tonio and Gervaso will act as witnesses at the 
surprise wedding suggested by Agnese, and is naturally proud of his 
“dialectics.” But Lucia, unconvinced, “tentennava mollemente il 
capo.” “Nota il mollemente,” writes the editor. “Lucia,” he continues, 
“é ferma nel suo ragionamento, non si lascia smuovere né dalle 
argomentazioni della madre né dalla bravura di Renzo, ma d’altra 
parte non si ribella, non oppone una protesta enfatica, perché la sua 
rettitudine non deriva da una morale astratta e dura, ma da una 
dolee fede religiosa.” Commenting upon the innkeeper’s behavior 
who “faceva professione d’esser molto amico dei galantuomini in 
generale; ma in atto pratico, usava molto maggiore compiacenza con 
quelli che avessero riputazione o sembianza di birboni, “Manzoni 
exclaims: “Che carattere singolare! eh?” And Prof. Provenzal adds: 
Nota che l’eh non é esclamativo, ma interrogativo; aspetta che il 
lettore (il lettore, non lui, che, al solito, se ne lava le mani) prorompa: 
‘Ma che singolare! Novanta per cento degli uomini purtroppo, fanno 
altrettanto!’”’ The name of the leader of the bravi, Griso, is ex- 
plained and commented thus: “Griso, vuol dire semplicemente ‘il 
grigio,’ forma dialettale lombarda. Ma—questi sono i miracoli che 
fanno le opere d’arte—il nome, che c’é rimasto nell’orecchio fin dalle 
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nostre prime letture dei Promessi Sposi—ci fa sentire un non so che 
di grinta, di digrignamento, di grinfie, di grifo e ci produce ribrezzo.” 
Chapter viii opens with an exclamation and an interrogation, familiar 
to every reader of Manzoni: “Carneade! Chi era costui?” Thus 
simply does Manzoni take the measure of don Abbondio’s intellectual 
equipment! We see in him immediately the helpless, ignorant country 
priest unfolding unwittingly the intellectual limitations of his mind. 
And we are more amused by the knowledge that what is about to 
happen will not help him at all to determine the identity of Carnea- 
des, since Lucia and Renzo, accompanied by Agnese. Tonio and 
Gervaso, have another problem to solve. But don Abbondio’s curios- 
ity as well as that of the reader is amply satisfied by Prof. Provenzal, 
who explains that, “Carneade era un filosofo di Cirene che venne a 
Roma nel 155 a. C. Cicerone ne parla con gran lode nel De finibus, 
libro che forse don Abbondio aveva letto molti anni prima. La 
domanda chi era costui? ha avuto una lunga eco, data |’immensa 
popolarita dei Promessi Sposi sicché é venuto in proverbio l’uso di 
chiamar carneade uno sconosciuto, un tizio qualunque. I] M., il quale 

. . aveva assai meditato sulle bizzarrie della gloria, sulle varie e 
strane vicende dei libri e dei loro autori, non avrebbe mai immaginato 
il curioso caso occorso, per opera sua, a Carneade: era celebre, e 
invece, per l’ignoranza di don Abbondio, il suo nome é diventato 
sinonimo di uomo senz’alcuna fama.” 

These, briefly, are a few of Prof. Provenzal’s comments; numerous 
others, equally interesting and equally illuminating, may be found 
at the foot of every page of the book, which is hereby highly recom- 
mended to all lovers of Manzoni’s immortal novel. It is more or less 
inevitable that in a book of nearly 800 pages there should be a few 
misprints. In fact several of them have been noticed by this reviewer, 
and on page 252 an entire line is missing. As a whole, however, this 
latest edition of J Promessi Sposi is excellent, and both the editor 
and publisher deserve our thanks for having given us such a wonder- 
ful book at such a reasonable price. 

M. De Fiuippis 


University of California, Berkeley 


Cuartes Srnaueton: Canti Carnascialeschi del Rinascimento 
(Scrittori d’Italia) Bari: Gius. Laterza & Figli, 1936; 498 pp. 
Professor Singleton is to be congratulated doubly; first, for having 
joined the number of American scholars, which includes Professor 
George B. Weston with his excellent critical edition of Pulci’s Jl 
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Morgante, as editors of volumes in the Scrittori d’Italia series; and 
second, for having left Italy last summer with a commission to do 
for that same series a critical edition of Boccaccio’s Decameron, 
which will supersede the faulty one of Messéra already there. It is 
most gratifying that Italian scholars have come to recognize Ameri- 
ean scholarship. 

The Carnival of Florence was made by Lorenzo il Magnifico a 
tradition to rival that of the Carnivals of Rome and Venice. At the 
Carnival, the popolo sang songs, songs from every walk of life, songs 
of tradesmen, of guildsmen, of humble workmen. We need but read 
Carducci’s fine pages to have reévoked before our eyes the popolo 
in the narrow streets, singing as they go to the Piazza di Santa 
Trinitaé where “under the open sky, in sight of the Tuscan river,” 
dances formed to accompaniment of song. From the quarter of Santa 
Reparata (Santa Maria del Fiore) appears a trionfo (float). The 
people crowd around and a song is sung to explain the symbolic sig- 
nificance of the float.1 The splendor of the Renaissance set the 
background. We have passed from the ethereal poems of the “dolce 
stil” to the pagan hymns of the age of realism. 

Of these songs, Professor Singleton prints critically 286. They 
are culled from the MSS as well as early printed editions. Fourteen 
have never appeared in print before. The rest are the fruits of a 
comparison of the texts in the MSS and the incunabula. Professor 
Singleton divides them into two main groups. Group I contains the 
anonymous, a bulk of some two hundred pages, 155 songs. Among 
the poets represented by songs with definite attribution of author- 
ship forming Group II with as many subdivisions as there are authors, 
are to be found such distinguished writers as: Bernardo Rucellai, 
Agnolo Dovizio da Bibbiena, Antonfrancesco Grazzini (il Lasca), 
Benedetto Varchi, Pier Francesco Giambullari. 

Professor Singleton’s caution is twice to be heartily commended 
(p. 476, note I) in placing among the anonymous songs of his Group 
I all those which in the editions Canzone per andare and Cantti 
carnascialeschi (pref. O. Guerrini; Milan: Sonzogno, 1883: Bibl. 
Class. Econ., n° 78) follow the Canzona dell’ orso that has the rubric: 
“Tncominciano le canzone di Bernardo Gianburlari.” A like sweeping 
statement of attribution of authorship; namely, “Incominciano 
sonetti d’Antonio Pucci,” heads a group of seventy sonnets in MS. 
Magliabechiano VII, 1145, of which I am preparing a critical edition. 


*Cf. Rudolph Altrocchi, “The Calumny of Apelles,” in PMLA, XXXVI 
(1921), 479-82. 
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Some are by Burchiello, at least one certainly and one likely by Pe- 
trarch, and a number uncertain. (Cf. K. McKenzie, Ant. Pucci, “Le 
Noie” (Princeton: University Press, 1931), p. 34, note 2 cont’d. and 
pp. 94-95 (Elliott Monographs).) 

Again his caution is justified in the case of the song: Ma’ si debbe 
disperare. At three thousand miles distance, since Franz Pfeiffer was 
not consistently kind to posterity in Serapeum (April, 1848) by 
quoting more than capoversi for shorter poems as he did in the case 
of longer, I cannot tell whether the song on the last folio of Codex 
Poet. & Philol. 4° No. 10 in the Royal Library at Stuttgart: Ma si 
debo disperare is identical with the one: Ma’ si debbe disperare 
which Prof. Singleton prints among the anonymous, group I, no. XII, 
pp. 14-15. There is no indication that Prof. Singleton has seen the 
Stuttgart MS. I have. In the summer of 1933, with the kind assist- 
ance of Professor George M. Priest of Princeton University, I made 
some collations from this beautiful parchment MS. of the second half 
of the fifteenth century. Its text, though tuscanized and humanistic 
in aspect, is excellent and always follows the good tradition in the 
ascription of authorship for the poems it contains. But, alas, the 
song at the end, Pfeiffer tells us, loc. cit. p. 116, is “von anderer 
Hand.” That excludes it from the authoritative part of the MS. 
However the date of the MS. and the subscription of the poem: 
“Fata per Lorenzo de Medici” may support the attribution to the 
Magnifico. Simioni does not include it or even mention it in his edi- 
tion of Lorenzo il Magnifico’s poems. Prof. Singleton takes the poem 
from an incunabulum. He makes no note of its source in any MS. 
He keeps it in the anonymous group as does the incunabulum. Per- 
haps Dr. Gaub, the Stuttgart librarian, could shed some light on this 
matter. Prof. Singleton relies on Frati’s edition of the Carte di 
Bilancioni for his information on p. 477. (He might have given the 
Indice delle carte di P. Bilancioni reference in Propugnatore as well. 
It is: N.S.V. pte I (1892), 246.) Now sad experience has shown that 
Bilancioni is full of glaring inaccuracies. Here however we have to 
deal with an inventory of Stalin of the MS. in question amongst 
Bilancioni’s Carte. 

What a unique and excellent way to handle the critical part of 
the editing! All possible groups of MSS and incunabula that net a 
critical text of any one poem or poems are made and numbered. 
Within each group, some eighty-two in all, the texts are listed by 
sensible sigle in order of diminishing importance. The table of 
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capoversi gives the number of the group, the basis for the critica! 
text of each and every song. 

Happily Prof. Singleton gives us word as to MSS he could not 
find. (Cf. p. 464, Codice Bracci and p. 469, n. I.) One might make 
sometime a survey of missing MSS. A Kirkupiano had an interesting 
story. (Cf. K. McKenzie, op. cit., pp. CXXVIII-CXXXIII; M. H. 
Jackson, Romania XXXIX (1910), 315-23 and Catalogue of the 
F.T.P. Plimpton Collection of Wellesley College (Cambridge: Har- 
vard Univ. Press, 1929), pp. 229, and 401.) How about the Kirku- 
piani which were said to have been sold for old paper, the Wellesley 
MS. from which E. Wellesley printed Canzone in lode di Bella Donna 
(Oxford: Shrimpton, 1851), the Venturi MS. owned by Marquis Ip- 
polito Ginori, the Raffaello di Cingoli, etc? a clarion call was sounded 
by Professor Giulio Bertoni in GSLI, CXII (1938) , 138-9, “Un codice 
provenzale da rintracciare.” 

Prof. Singleton has played us the old German “leider” trick of 
years ago as to not being able to see MS. Vat Barb. Lat. 3945 (p. 463). 
However he is excused on the good authority of Professor Rudolph 
Altroechi (Cf. PMLA, XXXVI (1921), 485, n. 3 sgg.). 

In the listing of MSS Prof. Singleton fortunately gives us for 
MSS for which there are no printed catalogues a copy of the data 
in the written catalogues of such MSS in Italian libraries. Without 
going to Italy to consult in person or without writing to someone there 
to copy information for us, we have to rely upon such citations as 
may be found in prefaces, periodicals, notes, ete. Unfortunately 
Morpurgo’s Supplement to Zambrini is already antiquated. It is, of 
course, invaluable in finding what such MSS contain through refer- 
ence books and articles utilizing them; but it is useful merely down 
to 1895 and only for works dealing with the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. 

This work is a worthy compendium. Such are much in evidence. We 
find them for sonetti burleschi, laudt, ete. It of course omits the canti 
carnascialeschi of Lorenzo il Magnifico since they appeared already 
in 1913 edited by Simioni in two volumes in the Scrittori series. 
Italica has established a tradition for publishing Renaissance songs. 
(Cf. K. McKenzie, “Some Sixteenth-Century Italian Songs,” March, 
1938 and C. S. Singleton, “Some More Sixteenth-Century Italian 
Songs,” September, 1938.) 


Lewis Gorpon 


Hamilton College 


The Barbarian Odes 
of 
Giosue Carducci (SO0pp) 
The Masterpieces of Giacomo Leopardi 


(34 pp) 


Translated into English by Wm. Fletcher Smith in paragraphs 

corresponding to the strophes of the Italian text. 

In format, in print, cover, similar to ITALICA. 

The following pieces of Leopardi are included: 

Pro Patria: To Angelo Mai. 

Last Stay at Recanati; The Re-awakening; To Silvia; The Solli- 

tary Thrush; Remembrances; The Infinite; The Quiet after the 

—* The Village Saturday; Night Song of a Nomadic Shep- 
erd. 

In the Face of the Universe: On an Old Sepulchral Bas-relief; 

On the Likeness of a Beautiful Woman; The Ginestra; Moonset. 


Each available for $.60 prepaid or C.O.D. 
George Banta Co., Distributors, Menasha, Wis. 


“The outstanding general journal of modern foreign language teaching”— 
that is why nearly 3000 teachers of French, German, Italian, or Spanish 
in schools and colleges, and more than 1000 school, coilege and public 


libraries subscribe for 
THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


Published by the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
8 issues a year, October to May, inclusive 
(Publication date, the 15th of months named) 
Up-to-date and authoritative material on methods, materials, pedagogical 
research, publications, and textbooks in the field 
$2.00 a year; foreign countries, including Canada, $2.50, payable in advance 
Sample copy on request 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


Ferdinand F. DiBartolo, Business Manager 
284 Hoyt Street Buffalo, N.Y. 
Every Teacher of French, German, Italian, or Spanish Needs 
The Modern Language Journal 
“Vocational opportunities for Foreign Languages Students,” by Schwartz, 
Wilkins, and Bovée, a report issued under the auspices of the National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers, is a frank and honest answer to 
the vocational phase of the question, “What is the practical value of modern 
foreign language study?” Obtainable from the office of the JOURNAL. 


Price 25 cents postpaid, payable in advance. 


Columbia University 
inthe Citpof Hew Pork 


1939 Summer Session 


ITALIAN RESIDENCE 


July 5 to August 11 
Registration June 30, July 1 and 3 


DuRING the Summer Session the Italian Section of the De- 
partment of Romance Languages will offer opportunity for 
the intensive study of the Italian language and literature dur- 
ing six weeks of living in an Italian Residence. In this Resi- 
dence, maintained by the University, students are accepted 
who have some knowledge of the spoken language and who 
agree to the exclusive use of Italian during residence. Social 
life, conversation, and meals are under the personal direction 


of faculty members. 


The comprehensive fee of $200 for the Italian Residence 
covers the University fee, tuition for six points of work 
(three in the Residence and three elsewhere in the Univer- 
sity), food and lodging. Application for the Italian Residence 
and requests for further information should be sent to Pro- 
fessor H. R. MARRARO, Casa Italiana, Columbia University. 


For complete Summer Session Announcement address the 
Secretary, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 
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